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I said when we last parted, and of most of my letters since,
neither did that enclosed letter of the Bishop's hasten it
at all, for Sir W[illiarn] T[emple] desired to write for my
further licence, and I would not consent to it Besides I
had several accounts from others that it was your opinion I
should not give it up so soon, and that what you supposed
about a visitation so soon was a mistake, and that you would
write to me to the same effect, which either never came to
my hand, or else you justly omitted to do upon receipt of
my resolution and resignation enclosed. This I thought fit to
say to set us both right and clear in each other's thoughts.

For my own fortune, as late in my life as It is, I must
e'en let it drive on its old course. I think I told In my last
that ten days before my resignation, my Lord Sunderland
fell and I with him.1 Since that there have been other
courses, which If they succeed, I shall be proud to own the
methods, or if otherwise, very much ashamed.

I shall be loath any affairs of mine should constrain you ;
therefore I approve of your method in first adjusting my
accounts, wherein I neither suspect your justice nor dislike
your resolutions of exactness, for I am and ever was very
much for that custom of making accounts the clearest
especially with my nearest friends. If my uncle Adam
Swift should be down in the North2 and would desire to
state them with you, I entreat you would comply, and take

1  Sunderland resigned his place In the Government on 26 December,
1697.   His knowledge of Swift tends to confirm Swift's statement
(" Prose Works," i, 222) that Sunderland continued in intimate friend-
ship with, Temple until his death, which Courtenay receives (" Life of
Sir William Temple," ii, 248) with doubt.   The subject will be again
referred to in connection with a letter from Swift to Lady GifFard.
Whatever he may have thought at that time of Sunderland, Swift saw
reason afterwards to regard that nobleman in the light which led
Macaulay to trace his character with great severity (" Prose Works,"
v, 4335 xi, 176).

2  Adam Swift describes himself in his will, which is not signed,
but was proved on 27 May, 1704, as of Greencastle, which lies in the
county of Down on the eastern shore of Carlingford Lough, opposite
Greenore. As a solicitor (sufra^ p. 8, n. 4), a profession to which he was
admitted on 20 June, 1671, his principal residence was probably in
Dublin, and it was there his death took place from a seizure at the
moment he was writing his will.   He was twice married, one of his
wives being a sister-in-law of William Lowndes, the Treasury official
who invented the parliamentary term Ways and Means.  A son, called
William, and two daughters survived him.   The eldest daughter was
the wife of that "little jackanapes" Perry ("Prose Works," ii, 180),), a more poetical form.rsity, was incorporated a member of Oxford University
